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conceptions and the stern discipline he demanded of his followers. Nietzsche held that the chief glory of any human being lay in his directing his will-power towards the highest aim he could achieve ; intellect and cleverness were of comparatively little value.
The fact that the draft letters quoted in this chapter and chapter XIV. are of the utmost importance for understanding Nietzsche's attitude towards morality was remarked many years ago by my late friend Privy Councillor Max Heinze. At that time, however, I could not bring myself to publish them; and I still regret that we must, as it were, dissect Frau Lou Andreas in order to give a clear explanation of Nietzsche's attitude towards morality. But the time for discretion has gone by. So many falsehoods have been told, that I must at last establish the truth, especially as it is of the highest psychological value. Frau Lou Andreas may accept this as an offset for all the vexation she has caused my dear brother and myself. She has also partly Frau Overbeck and Herr Bernoulli to thank for the present revelations.
In itself it would be a matter of indifference that a young lady, who had hitherto lived in an environment where intellects so pure and lofty as that of Nietzsche were frankly unthinkable, should value so unusual a phenomenon as Nietzsche by the light of her own experience. The painful feature of the whole affair was that a recluse, who had given up all idea of finding disciples, was now deluded by others with the notion that a happy chance had granted him this miracle. Those who live in the midst of the world can hardly realise what it means to a philosopher and a hermit, who imagines that he has not long to live, when he believes that he has found a pupil who is equal, one who may perhaps become the heir to his philosophy. By marvellous promises my brother had been lured out of his sacred solitude, and now the first thing he encountered was this miserable compound of cunning and malice.